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Essay oN THE Witt oF Maw, HIS LIBERTY, AND 
THE DIRECTION OF HIS CONSCIENCE, 


Competition Piece. 
Offered not without diffidence *. 


Gon has not only rendered man capable of know- 
ledge by instructing him sufficiently concerning all 
the objects that surround him, and by permitting 
him to inform himself of them more and more by new 
efsays and trials ; but he also allowed him the li- 
berty of appropriating the use of them to himself ; 
and lest he fhould give himself over to idlenefs or 
trifles, he inspired him with a prevailing and un- 
conquerable desire of being happy, which is the 
spring and principle of all his actions. ; 


* Alluding to an exprefsion of the Editor, that the premium would 
be withheld in his option, unlefs some of the efsays were actually wor- 
thy of it. 
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His activity, which renders him capable of think- 
ing, projecting, and executing, of applying the or- 
gans of his body to a variety of works, might flag, 
and from a state of lafsitude sink into a perfect 
numbnefs, if it were not kept awake by the love of 
his own welfare. He is ever in the chace, nor 
stops even where he thinks he has found the cause of 
his happinefs. Follow man in all his motions, 
nay, in his very indolence, you will always find 
him setting out for that point. Let the action 
you see him do, or avoid, be what it will, the 
constant aim of his doing, or avoiding, is the pro- 
curing his own happinefs: this leads Alexander the 
Great of Macedon from the Sfreights of the Helles 
pont to the Granicus; this makes him pafs from 
Asia into Africa, from Africa to the Indus, and 
brings him back from the Indus to the Euphrates. 
This the son of Pepin aims at, when he goes from 
France to Lombardy, and from Lombardy into Sax- 
ony: it is what the son of Hugh Capet has fixed his 
heart upon, when he employs all his talents, and the 
whole time of his long reign, in making his subjects 
happy, by the maintaining of a durable peace, and the 
restoring of plenty in barren years. It is the hope of 
being happy, that renders the learned greedy of 
discoveries, and the ignorant fond of trifles. The 
same hope animates the artisan, who lends _ his 
fhoulders to the heaviest burdens ; and the very thief 
who siezes the property of others, in order to sub- 
sist without labour. This love of our happinefs 
6r welfare is then the ground of ail our desires, and 
may be looked upon as the universal spring which 
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all men are actuated by; therefore our will is the 
same with our leve of happinefs. 

But, notwithstanding our being propense to 
our own happinefs, from a permanent and in- 
conquerable imprefsion, yet we have still the 
full choice of the means towards it. We carry 
our eyes and thoughts over all the actions that sur- 
round us. The pleasure or disgust which they 
give us, invite us to draw near to, or fly from them. 
Nothing in the world can either fill or exhaust the 
capacity we have of desiring and loving whatever 
can please us. We may quit one object for another, 
and go from pursuit to pursuit, from project to 
project, and from trial to trial. We may, likewise, 
from the bare sight or proof of one good which of- 
fers itself to us, be sensible of its being absolutely 
necefsary, or barely useful, or perfectly insufficient, 
and accordingly be strongly inclined, or remain 
perfectly indifferent to it. Itis this power of e- 
lection which we call free will or liberty. 

It may incline us more or lefs to certain 
goods than to others, either by the force of an 
attraction that is present, or by the ties or 
habits contracted in length of time, or by an 
inward conviction of having found the true source 
of our happinefs ;—but in every one of these cases 
our liberty is neither immutable nor destroyed ; it 
is neither hurried away by any compelling necefsi- 
ty, nor forced by any grievous constraint. 

Hitherto, all the faculties which we observe in 
man, are so many finifhing strokes of the image of 
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the Almighty in him. Liberty, above all, is the 
characteristic of his sovereignty ; for, as the Lord 
freely does whatever he pleases in the universe, 
man, likewise, has not only a freedom of acting or 
not acting, but has also at his disposal, animals, plants, 
fofsils, and every thing within the reach of his 
senses in his habitation. 

But how much is it to be feared, that gifts of 
this nature will fill him with pride, inebriate him, 
as it were, with his own excellency, and make him 
lefs mindful of giving glory to his bounteous be- 
nefactor, than of pursuing his own will and satis- 
faction every where; or ready to admire hinsself 
on account of what has been bestowed upon him! 
Will not God, who gave him but a limited science, 
set bounds likewise to his extensive dominion ? 
fhall he permit man to lay hands on aij the producti- 
ons of the earth, without distinction ; or pull down, 
consume, or make a property of what he pleases, 
without following any other law but that of his 
own fancy, or the sense he has of his own 
strength. Here we are going to see what God has 
inseparably united to reason, in order to render the 
dominion of it moderate, and prescribe a rule to 
its power, or keep its desires under restraint ;-God 
made conscience, and an inward sense of order, the 
constant companion of our reason. 

It may then be said again, in the truest sense, 
that it is with the liberty of man, as it is with 
that of the Almighty; the latter never exerts it- 
self at random, or unjustly; wisdom and the love 
of order are the rules of all its operations ; and it 
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was in order to give the finifhing stroke to his own 
image in man, that God rendered him capable of 
perceiving the decency, the proportions, the mode« 
ration, order, and justice, which ought to attend, 
or rather animate all his works. Man makes no 
step or action but has its peculiar aim or purpose ; 
and he is conscious that his aim ought to be just 
and honest. He knows he has an inspector and judge, 
that takes notice of every thing; and lest the ob. 
livion of God fhould render man unmindful of re. 
ferring his actions to’ their true end, or even ca- 
pable of attempting every thing, without any dis- 
tinction of right or wrong, God, together with the 
sense of what is good and honest, has placed at the 
bottom of his heart, the warning of his conscience, 
with regard to which, man may sometimes lull 
himself asleep, but which will not cease, neverthe- 
lefs, to speak to him; and is a faculty as imperi- 
fhable as his free will, because it is equally the 
work of the Creator. If conscience has not the 
power always over man, to make him forsake his 
perverse habits, or put a stop to their effects, it 
disturbs him at least in his ill practices. Jt fore- 
warns him, and restrains him in the middle of 
his excefses. He carries every where within him, 
not only a witnefs of his actions, but a faithful 
monitor, or even an impartial judge, who commends 
him for all the good he does, and mercifully con- 
demns those of his proceedings which are contrary 
to justice or truth. Whatever is true, just, beco- 
ming, lovely, or praise worthy, his conscience secret« 
ly extols the merit of it in his eyes, and excites 
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him to the practice of it. Whatever carries with 
it the face of falsehood or injustice, of meannefs 
and indecency, of unhandsomenefs and difhonour, 
he never can consent to it, without being imme- 
diately reproached with it by his conscience. Its 
first loud cry precedes the bad action. If he then 
executes his ill purpose, he does it with anxiety ; 
and, if pofsible, in the dark. Or, if the voice of 
conscience is silenced by the tumult of pafsion that 
hurries him away, conscience, notwithstanding his 
apparent contempt of justice’ at that moment, will 
soon punith him for it, by reminding him of his 
past villany. It gnaws him inwardly, by exposing 
before his eyes the detail of his violations of the 
Supreme order, his inmost intentions, the true mo- 
tives he had disguised in his own mind, and every 
one of his most secret motives and concerns. 

This cry of conscience is heard every where; it 
is the same in all ages, and among all nations. The 
abhorrence of vice, and apprehension of transgrefsing 
order, have taken place before all laws, which are 
only more or lefs extensive exprefsions of a com- 
mon law we all of us carry within ourselves. E- 
dicts and rules were as yet unknown at Athens and 
Rome, when theft, adultery, infidelity, and tyran- 
ny were already detested there. All the histories 
that are now left of the most celebrated nations or 
men, are a series of upbraidings against vice, and 
applauses bestowed on virtue. What can that con- 
cern be, with which we read the narration of things 
so very foreign to our manners and affairs? It is, 
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indeed, nothing more than the secret judgement 
which our conscience pafses upon them. 

Learning, force, industry, eloquence, and all ta- 
lents in general, have been every where praised, and 
have been looked upon dy all the world, as an 
emanation of the divine efsence, or as an happy 
participation of its favours. But that, which has 
at all times been thought the imitation and most 
perfect communication of it, can be nothing but vir- 
tue. 

Man may imptove his several talents separately, 
and without ruling his affections. He may be a 
good pilot, or an excellent carpenter, without being 2 
good man ; but the love of order regulates the whole 
man without exception. The rectitude of his will 
communicates itself to all his faculties ; it wiil not 
suffer any thing uselefs in him, and steadfastly im- 
proves all and every part of his government. The 
love of order is then what brings him nearer to the 
perfection of the Almighty ; and a constant virtue, 
{I mean a constant obsequiousnefs to the dictates 
of our conscience, and our natural sense of right 
and wrong,) is the most lovely, and the most: su- 
blime of all things. 


EvseEsivs. 


Candlematker at 
October 25. 1792: 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LATE Dr THoOmMAs BLACKLOCK. 


The following biographical fketch is prefixed to a volume of Dr 
Blacklock’s poems just publifhed. It is written by a person of 
great eminence in the literary world, and will do equal honour to his 
talents as a writer, and to his dispositions as 4 man. In this fketch 
he. has evidently been attentive.to adopt that mode of wyiting which 
he knew would have pleased his friend, had he been to judge of a 
composition of this nature himseif, for it wears that modest una- 
dorned simplicity of drefs, in which truth always appears to the great- 
est advantage. 


‘Tux life of Dr Thomas Blacklock, author of the 
following poems, may, I think, afsert a claim to 
notice beyond that of most authors, to whose story 
the public attention has been called by the publica~- 


tion of their works. He who reads these poems 
with that interest which their intrinsic merit de- 
serves, will feel that interest very much increased, 
when he fhall be told the various difficulties which 
their author overcame in their production; the ob- 
stacles which nature and fortune had placed in his 
way to the pofsefsion of those ideas which his mind 
acquired, to the communication of those which his 
poetry unfolds. 

He was born in the year 1721, at Annan, in 
the county of Dumfries, in Scotland. His parents 
were natives of the bordering Englifh county of 
Cumberland. His father was by trade a bricklayer ; 
his mother the daughter of a considerable dealer in 
cattle, both respectable in their characters; and 
it would appear, pofsefsed of a considerable degree 
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of knowledge and urbanity; which in @ cduntry 
where education was cheap, and property a good 
deal subdivided, was often the case with persons of 
their station. 

Before he was six months old he lost his. eye sight ia 
the small pox. This rendered him incapable of a+ 
ny of those mechanical trades to which his father 
might naturally have been inclined to breed him, 
and his circumstances prevented. his aspiring to the 
higher profefsions: The good man therefore kept 
his son in his heuse, and, with the afsistance of some 
of his friends, fostered that inclination which the 
boy early fhowed for books, by reading, to amuse 
him, first, the simple sort of publications which are 
commonly put into the hands of children, and then se- 
veral of our best authors, such as Milton, Spencer, 
Prior, Pepe, and Addison. . His companions, whom 
his early gentlenefs and kindnefs of disposition, as 
well as their compafsion for his misfortune, stronga 
ly attached to him, were very afsiduous in their 
good offices, in reading to instruct and amuse him. 
By their afsistance he acquired some knowledge of 
the Latin tongue, but he never was at a grammar 
school till at a more advanced period of life, Poe= 
try was even then his favourite reading; and he 
found an enthusiastic delight in the works of the 
best Englifi poets, and in those of his country- 
man, Allan Ramsay. Even at an age so early 
as twelve he began to wtite poems, one of which 
is preserved in this collectiori, and is not, perhaps, 
inferior to any of the prématute compositions 
of boys afsisted by the best education, which 
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are only recalled into notice by the future fame of 
their authors. 

He had attained the age of nineteen when his fa~ 
ther-was killed ty the accidental fall of a malt kiln 
belonging to his son-in-law This lofs, heavy to a- 
ny one at that early age, would have been, however, 
to a young man pofsefsing the ordinary means of 
support, and the ordinary advantages of education, 
comparatively light ; but to him,—thus suddenly de- 
ptived of that support on which his youth had lean- 
ed,——destitute almost of any resource which industry 
affords to these who have the blefsings of ‘sight,— 
with a body feeble and delicate from nature, and a 
mind congenially susceptible, it was not surprising 
that this blow was doubly severe, and threw on His 
spirits that despondent gloom to which he then gave 


way in the following pathetic lines, and which some- 
times overclouded them in the subsequent period of 
his life. 


** Dejected prospeet! soon the haplefs hour 

** May come!—perhaps this moment it impends, 
‘“* Which drives me forth to penury and cold, 

“* Naked and beat by all the storms of heav’n, 

“ Friendlefs and guidelefs to explore my way ; 

“ Till, on cold earth, this poor unfhelter’d head 
“ Reclining, vainly from the ruthlefs blast 

“ Respite F beg, and in the thock expire.” 


Though dependent, however he was not desti- 
tute of friends ; and heaven rewarded the pious con- 
fidence, which, a few lines after, he exprefses in its 

Ld oe ° 
care, by providing for him protectors and patrons, 
by whose afsistance he obtained advantages, which, 
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had his father lived, might perhaps never have open- 
ed to him. 

He lived with his mother for about a. year. af- 
ter his father’s death, and began to be distinguifhed 
as a young man of uncommon parts and genius. 
These were.at that time unafsisted by learning; the 
circumstances ‘of his family affording him no better 
education than the smattering of Latin which his 
companions had taught him, and the perusal and 
recollection of the few Englifh authors which they 
or his father in the intervals of his profefsional la-~ 
bours had read to him. Poetry, however, though 
it attains its highest perfection in a cultivated soil, 
grows perhaps 4s luxuriantly in a wild one. To 
poetry, as we have before mentioned, he was devo. 
ted from his earliest days; and about this time seve- 
ral of his poetical productions began to be handed 
about, which considerably enlarged the circle of his 
friends and acquaintance. Some of his compositions 
being fhewn to Dr Stevenson, an eminent physician 
of Edinburgh, who was accidentally at Dumfries 
on a profefsional visit, that gentleman formed the 
benevolent design of carrying him to the Scotch me- 
tropolis, and giving to his natural endowments the 
afsistance of a clafsical education. He came to Edin- 
burgh in the year 1741, and was enrolled a student 
of divinity in the university there, though at that 
time without any particular view of entering into 
the church. In that university he continued his 
studies under the patronage of Dr Stevenson, till the 
year 1745, and in the following year, a volume of 
yis poems in 8vo. was first publifhed. During 
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the national disturbances, which prevailed: during 
those years, he returned to Dumfries, where he re- 
sided ‘with Mr M‘Murdo, a gentleman who had 
martied his*sister, in whose house he was \not only 
treated with all the kindnefs and affection of a bro- 
ther, but had an opportunity, from the society which 
jt afforded, of considerably increasing the store of 
his ideas.’ After the close’ of the rebellion, and the 
complete restoration of the peace of the country, 
he returned again to the metropolis, and pursued 
his studies for six years longer. During this last 
residence in Edinburgh, among other literary ac- 
quaintance, he obtained that of the celebrated David 
Hume, who, with all that humanity and benevo- 
lence fer which he was distinguifhed, attached him- 
self warmly to Mr Blacklock’s interests, and was 
afterwards particularly useful to him in the publi- 
cation of the 4to. edition of his poems, which came 
out by subscription in London in the year 1756. 
Previonsly to this, a second edition in 8vo. had 
been. publifhed at Edinburgh in'1754. To the 4to, 
edition, Mr Spence, profefsor of Poetry at Oxford, 
who had conceived a great regard for the author, 
prefixed a very elaborate and ingenious account of 
his life, character, and writings; an account which 
would have rendered the present imperfect fketch 
equally unnecefsary and afsuming, had it not been 
written ata period so early as to include only the openy 
ing events of a life for which it is ‘meant to claim 
the future notice and favour of the public. 

In the -course of his education at Edinburgh, he 
acquired a pro‘ciency in the learned languages, and 
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became more a master‘of the French tongue than 
was common there, from the social intercourse ta 
which ‘he had the good fortune to be atimitted:in the 
house of \Provost' Alexander, who married a native 
of France. »At the university he attained'a know- 
ledge of the varieus’branches of philosophy and the- 
ology,‘to which his: course of study naturally led, 
and agquired atthe same time a considerable fund of 
learning and information in those various depart- 
ments of science and belles letters, from which his 
want of sight did not absolutely preclude him. 

In 1757, he began a course of study, with a view to 
give lectures in oratory to young gentlemen intend- 
ed for the bar or the pulpit. On this occasion he 
wrote ‘to Mr Hume, mformed him of his plan, and 
requested his afsistance in ‘the prosecution of it, 
But Mr Hume doubting the probability of its succefs, 
he abandoned the project; and then, for the first 
time, adopted the decided intention of going into the 
church’ of Scotland. After applying closely for a 
considerable time to the study of theology, he pafsed 
the usual trials in the prefbytery of Dumfries, and 
was by that prefbytery licenced to preach the gos- 
pel in the year 1759. As @ preacher he obtained 
high reputation, and was fond of composing ser- 
mons, of which he has left some volumes in mae 
nuscript, as also a Treatise on Morals, both of which 
it is in'‘contemplation with his friends to publith. 

The tenor of his occupations, as well as the bent 
of his mind and dispositions, during this period of 
his life, will appear in the following plain and unstu- 
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died account, contained in a letter from a gentleman 
who was then his most intimate and constant com- 
panion, the reverend Mr Fameson, formerly mini- 
ster of the episcopal chapel at Dumfries, afterwards 
of the Englith congregation at Dantzig, and who 
now resides at Newcastle upon Tyne. 

** His manner of life, (says that gentleman) was 
so uniform, that the history of it during one day 
or one week, is the history of it during the seven 
years that our personal intercourse lasted. Read- 
ing, music, walking, conversing, and disputing on 
various topics in theology, ethics, tc. employed 
almost every hour of our time. It was pleasant 
to hear him engaged in a dispute, for no man could 
keep his temper better than he always did on such 
occasions. I have known him frequently very 
warmly engaged for hours together, but never could 
observe one angry word to fallfrom him. Whatever 
his antagonist might say, e always kept his temper. 
*+ Semper paratus et refellere sine pertinacia, et res 
*¢ felli sine iracundia.”” He was, however, extreme- 
ly sensible to what he thought ill usage, and equal- 
ly so whether it regarded himself or his friends. 
But his resentment was always confined to a few 
satirical verses, which were generally burnt soon 
after. 

“ The kate Mr Spence (the Editor of the 4to e- 
dition of his poems,) frequently urged him to write 
a tragedy ; and afsured him that he had interest 
eneugh with Mr Garrick to get it acted. Various 
subjects were proposed to him, several of which he 
approved ef, yet he never could be prevailed on to 
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begin any.thing of that kind*, It may seem re« 
markable, but, as far as I know, it was invariably 
the case, that he never could!think or write on any 
subject proposed to him by another. 

** I have frequently admired with what readinefs 
and rapidity he could sometimes make verses. I have 
known him dictate from thirty to forty verses, and by 
no means bad ones, as fast as I cowld write them ; 
but the moment he was at a lofs for a rhyme or a 
verse to his liking, he stopt altogether, and could 
very seldom be induced to finifh what he had begun 
with so much ardour.” 

This account sufficiently marks that eager sensi- 
bility, chastened at the same time with uncommon 
gentlenefs of temper, which characterised Dr Black- 
lock, and which indeed it was impofsible to be at 
all in his company without perceiving. In the sci- 
ence of mind, that is that division of it which per- 
haps one would peculiarly appropriate to poetry, at 
least to all those lighter species which rather depend 
on quicknefs of feeling, and the ready conception of 
pleasing images, than on the happy arrangement of 
parts, or the tkilful construction of a whole, which 
are efsential to the higher departments of the poe- 
tical art. The first kind of talent is like those 


* Mr Jameson was probably ignorant of the circumstance of his 
writing, at a subsequent period, a tragedy; but upon what subject, 
his relation, from whom I received the intelligence, cannot recollect. 
The manuscript was put into the hands of the late Mr Crofbie, then an 
eminent advocate at the bar of Scotiand, but has never since been re- 


covered. 
> 
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warm and light soils which produce their annual 
crops in such abundance ; the last, like that deeper 
and firmer mold on which the roots of eternal fo- 
rests are fixed. . Of the first, we have seen many 
happy instances in that sex which is supposed lefs 
capable of study or thought ; from the last, is drawn 
that masculine sublimity of genius which could build 
an Ihad or a Paradise Lost. 

All those who ever acted as his amanuensis, agree 
in this rapidity and ardour of composition which Mr 
Jameson ascribes to him in the account I have copi- 
ed above. He never could dictate till he stood up ; 
and as his blindnefs made walking about without af- 
sistance inconvenient and dangerous to him, he fell 
insensibly into a vibratory sort of motion of his body, 
as be warmed with his subject, and was pleased 
with the conceptions of his mind. This motion at 
last became habitual to him, and though he could 
sometimes restrain it when on ceremony; or in 
any public appearance, such as preaching, he felt a 
certain uneasinefs from the effort, and always re- 
turned to it when he could indulge it without impro- 
priety. This is the appearance which he describes 
in the ludicrous picture he has drawn of himself *. 
Of this portrait the outlines are true, though the 
general effect is overcharged. His features were 
hurt by the disease which deprived him of sight; 
yet even with those disadvantages, there was a cer- 
taid placid exprefsion in his physiognomy which 
marked the benevolence of his mind, and was ex- 


* Vide ato. edition of bis poems, 1793. p. 15 
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tremely calculated to procure him attachment and 


regard. 
In 1762 he married Mifs Sarah Johnston, daughter of 


Mr Joseph Johnston sutgeon in Dumfries, 2 man of 
eminence in his profefsion, and of a character highly 
respected ; 4 connection which formed the great solace 
and blefsing of his future life, and gave him, with 
all the tendernefs of a wife, all the zealous care of 
a guardian and a friend. This event took place a few 
days before his being ordained minister of the town 
and parifh of Kirkcudbright, in consequence of a pre- 
sentation from the Crown, obtained for him by the earl 
of Selkirk, a benevolent nobleman, whom Mr Black- 
lock’s situation and genius had interested in his behalf. 
But the inhabitants of the parifh, whether from that 
violent aversion to patronage, which was then so u- 
niversal in the southern parts of Scotland, from some 
political disputes which at that time subsisted be- 
tween them and his noble patron, or from those preju- 
dices which some of them might naturally enough en- 
tertain against a pastor deprived of sight, or perhaps 
from all those causes united, were so extremely dis- 
inclined to receive him as their minister, that after a 
legal dispute of nearly two years, it was thought ex- 
pedient by his fiends, as it had always been wifhed 
by himself, to compromise the matter, by resigning 
his right to the living, and accepting a moderate 
annuity in its stead. With this slender provision 
he removed in 1764 to Edinburgh ; and to make up 
by his industry 2 more comfortable and decent sub- 
sistence, he adopted the plan of receiving a certain 
number of young gentlemen, as boarders, into his 
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house, whose studies in languages and philosophy, 
he might, if necefsary, afsist. In this situation he 
continued till the year 1787, when he found his 
time of life and state of health required a degree 
of quiet and repose which induced him to disconti- 
nue the receiving of boarders. In 1767 the degree 
of Doctor in divinity was conferred on him by the 
university and Marischal college of Aberdeen. 

In the occupation which he thus exercised for so 
many years of his life, no teacher was perhaps ever 
more agreeable to his pupils, nor master of a family 
to its inmates, than Dr Blacklock. The gentlenefs of 
his manners, the benignity of hisdisposition, and that 
warm interest in the happinefs of others, which led 
him so constantly to promote it, were qualities that 
could not fail to procure him the love and regard 
of the young people committed to his charge; while 
the society, which esteem and respect for his cha- 
racter and his genius often afsembled at his house, 
afforded them an advantage rarely to be found in 
establifhments of a similar kind. The writer of 
this account has frequently been a witnefs of the fa- 
mily scene at Dr Blacklock’s; has seen the good 
man amidst the circle of his young friends, eager to 
do him all the little offices of kindnefs which he 
seemed so much to merit and to feel. In this so- 
ciety he appeared entirely to forget the privation 
of sight, and the melancholy which, at other 
times, it might produce. He entered with the 
chearful playfulnefs of a young man, into all 
the sprightly narrative, the sportful fancy, the 
humorous jest that rose around him. It was a 
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sight highly gratifying to philanthropy, to see how 
much a mind endowed with knowledge, kindled by 
genius, and, above all, lighted up with innocence 
and piety, like Blacklock’s, could overcome the 
weight of its own calamity, and enjoy the content, 
the happinefs, and the gaity of others. Several of 
those inmates of Dr Blacklock’s house retained, in 
future life, all the warmth ofthat imprefsion which his 
friendfhip at this early period had made upon them ; 
and in various quarters of the world be had friends 
and correspondents, from whom no length of time 
or distance of place had ever estranged him. 

Music, which to the feeling and the pensive, ia 
whatever situation, is a source of extreme delight, 
but which to the blind must be creative, as it were, 
of idea and of sentiment, he enjoyed highly, and 
was himself a tolerable performer on several instru- 
ments, particularly on the flute. He generally car- 
ried in his pocket a small flagelet*, on which he 
played his favourite tunes ; and was not displeased 
when afked in company to play or tosing them, a na- 
tural feeling for a blind man, who thus adds a scene 
to the drama of his society. 

Of the happinefs of others, however, we are in- 
competent judges. Companionfhip and sympathy 


* His first idea of learning to play on this instrument he used to 
ascribe to a circumstance rather uncommon, but which, to a mind 
like his, susceptible at the same time and creative, might naturally 
enough arise, namely a dream, in which he thought he met with a 
fhepherd’s boy on a pastoral hill, who brought the most exquisite mu- 


sic from that little instrument, 
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bring forth those gay colours of mirth and chearful- 
nefs which they put on for a while, to cover per- 
haps that sadnefs which we have no opportunity of 
witnefsing. Of a blind man’s condition we are 
particularly liable to forma mistaken estimate ; we 
give him credit for all those gleams of delight 
which society affords him, without placing to their 
full account those dreary moments of darksome so- 
litude to which the suspension of that society con- 
demns him. Dr Blacklock had from nature a con- 
stitution delicate and nervous, and his mind, as is 
almost always the case, was in a great degree sub- 
ject to the indisposition of his body. He frequently 
complained of a lownefs and deprefsion of spirits, 
which neither the attentions of his friends, nor the 
unceasing care of a most affectionate wife, were able 
entirely to remove. The imagination we are so 
apt to envy and admire serves but to irritate this 
disorder of the mind ; and that fancy, in whose cre- 
ation we so much delight, can draw, from sources 
unknown tocommon men, subjects of disgust, dis- 
quietude, and affliction. Some of his latter poems, 
now first publifhed, exprefs chagrin, though not of 
an ungentle sort, at the supposed failure of his 
imaginative powers, or at the fastidiousnefs of mo- 
dern times, which he despaired to please. 


“ Such were his efforts, such his cold reward, 

** Whom once thy partial tongue pronounc’d a bard ; 
Excursive on the gentle gales of spring 
He rov'd whilst tavour imp’d his timid wing ; 
Exhausted genius now no more inspires, 
But mourns abortive hopes and faded fires, 
The thort liv’d wreath, which once his temples grac‘d, 
Fades at the sickly breath of squeamish taste ; 
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« Whilst darker days his fainting flames immure 
“ In chearlefs gloom, and winter premature. 


These lines are, however, no proof of ** exhausted 
genius,” or ** faded fires.” ‘* Abortive hopes,” in- 
deed, must be the lot of all who reach that pe- 
riod of life at which they were written. In early 
youth the heart of every one is a2 poet; it creates a 
scene of imagined happinefs and delusive hopes ; 
it clothes the world in the bright colours of 
its own fancy; it refines what is coarse, it exalts 
what is mean; it sees nothing but disinterestednefs 
in friendthip, it promises eternal fidelity inlove, E- 
ven on the distrefses of its situation it can throw a 
certain romantic fhade of melancholy that leaves a 
man sad, but does not make him unhappy. But at 
a more advanced age, ‘* the fairy visions fade,” and 
he suffers most deeply who has indulged them the 
most. ’ :; 

One distrefs Dr Blacklock was at this time first 
afflicted with, of which every one will allow the force. 
He was occasionally subject to deafnefs, which, 
though he seldom felt it in any great degree, was 
sufficient, in his situation, to whom the sense of 
hearing was almost the only channel of communi- 
cation with the external world, to cause very lively 
uneasinefs. Amidst these indispositions of body, 
however, and disquietudes of mind, the gencienefs 
of his temper never forsook him, and he felt 
all that resignation and confidence in the supreme 
Being which his earliest and his latest life equally 
acknowledged. In summer 1791 he was seized with 
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a feverifh disorder, which at first seemed of a slight, 
and never rose to a very violent kind; but a frame 
so little robust as his was not able to resist it, and 
after about a week’s illnefs it carried him off on the 
jth day of July 1791. His wife survives him, 
to feel, amidst the heavy affliction of his lofs, that 
melancholy consolation which is derived from the 
remembrance of his virtues. 







AwyeEcpoTes oF HuNTING, EXTRACTED FROM Mr 
CAMPBELL’s TRAVELS IN NoRTH AMERICA, NOW IN 


THE PREss. 







Continued from vol. xiv. p. 156. 






Mode of hunting the Buffaloe, &c. in the large plains 
in the interior parts of. North America above Lake 
| Superior. 

Mr PATERSON said, and which I heard from seve- 
| ral others, that part of this great continent abounds 
; 







with plains, farther than the sight will carry: that 
one in particular will take a man fifteen days con- 
stant travelling to crofs; and for length, neither 
end of it is known: that when a man enters this 
plain he will find the buffaloes almost as numerous 
as the trees in the forest, feeding on rich grafs near 
breast high; and if the sight would carry the 
length, he believes 100,000 of them could be seen 
at once. The ground is so level, that, like the 
ocean, the horizon bounds the sight. Every step 
you travel you meet with heads and cafcases of dead 
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buffaloes. When an Indian has.a mind to kill ma- 
ny of them, he mounts his horse, with his bow and 
a case containing several scores of arrows : he throws 
the reins loose about the horse’s neck, who knows 
by constant practice his rider’s intention, and gal- 
lops with all his speed through the middle of 
the herd of buffaloes. The Indian fhoots as he goes 
along, until he expends his last arrow, then returns 
to pick up his prey, and from such as he finds 
dead he cuts out the tongue and the lump on the 
back, which he carries away with him; the rest of 
the carcase he leaves to wolves and other raven- 
ous animals. A species of wolves in these parts 
are milk white, and are larger than those of any 
other colour, or any dog whatever that he had seen. 
The only fuel a traveller can have in these plains, 
and with which they drefs their victuals, is buffa- 
loe’s dung; and when he is in want of water he 
endeavours to fall in with a path made by otters go- 
ing from one small lake to another, by following 
which he is sure to find it. The ground is so level 
that you are just upon the brink of the lake before 
you see that there is any such thing. 
Mode of bunting otters. 

An Indian, when he goes in quest of otters in 
winter, makes for these lakes, which are then covered 
with ice and snow. He goes about until he finds 
out every hole they may have about the lake, all of 
which he fills up excepting one, two, or three, most 
suitable for his purpose. To these the otters must 
have recourse for air. When he has done this, he 
sprinkles a little snow on the water, which dark- 
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ens it; when the otter is just coming, the sports- 
man finds the water and the snow agitated; and the 
animal not seeing what is before him, pops up his 
head throw the’ snow, on which the Indian strikes 
him with his tomahawk,—puts down his hand,— 
pulls him out,—throws him aside, and watches the 
approach of the next, and serves him in the same 
manner. In this way sometimes a dozen are killed 
inone pond. The price of an otter fkin is, like pen- 
ny pies, a bottle of rum; no more is looked for, or 
ever given ; though in Canada they area guinea, and 
in England two guineas each. The expence of 
bringing rum, or any sort of merchandize, two or 
three thousand miles back, besides the rifk of it, 
must be surely be very great; but the profits, now 
that the Company are firmly establifhed, are in 
proportion. Mr Paterson, and a very smart 
young man his brother, lost, during the first three 
years they were employed in this trade L. 3000, 
but in the course of two years cleared this and 
as much more real profit. But unfortunately his 
brother atid the crew of the boat, with its full 
loading of merchandize, were drowned and lost 
on Lake Superior ; which induced him to give it 
up. 
Singular mode of warfare. 

When two nations of Indians are at war with 
each other, the one to the southward burns large 
tracts of the grafs in these immense plains ; and 
when the buffaloes, which annually emigrate from 
the south to the north, and return in winter, meet 
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with this burned land, they proceed no farther, but 
return. The northern nations, who trust to the buf- 
faloe for food and winter stores, are thus deprived 
of the means of subsistence, and often perifh with 
hunger. Mr Patterson unfortunately happened to 
have resided one winter with a nation in this 
predicament; so that he and those along with him 
were reduced to the necefsity of eating their own 
mogazines, (Indian fhoes,) and every ‘kin they 
could find, before spring opened, and permitted 
them to proceed to a country where they could 
get game or provisions. 








READING MEMORANDUMS. 


Ir is best to give way to the first torrents of a grief, 
which reason would in vain attempt to oppose. 


I hate those dragons of chastity who never give 
quarter to susceptible offenders of their own sex. 

Not all the lustre of noble birth, not all the accu- 
mulations of wealth, not all the pomp of titles, not 
all the splendour of power, can give dignity to 2 
mind that is destitute of inward improvement. 


With all the blefsings of life and comforts of for- 
tune, allow a frowning stoic to observe ** that mis- 
fortunes may ensue.” 

_ VOL, xv. s 
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Hors. 


Tuo’, Celia, the clouds of adversity frown, 

And deaden the spirit that leads us to fame,— 
Tho’ reason may prompt us the plan to disown, 

And despair be at hand to extinguifh the flame ;—~ 
Yet nature persists, and attach’d to her views, 

She disdains to forego what has charm’d her so long ; 
Where the object forbids, the the image pursues, 

And Hore still attends to conduct us along. 


Thus pleas’d by those beauties which taught me to sigh, 
And enamour’d of smiles that affected my heart, 

*T was in vain that reflection her strength would apply, 
Tho’ Celia, with coldnefs, had bade me depart ; 

Tho’ her frowns thould command all my sorrows to flow, 
And my pleasures be thang’d into anguifh and cares, 

Still fancy will raise the dark curtains of woe, 
And faithlefsly brighten the source of my tears. 


Yet tell me, my fair, is thy nature at ease, 
When thy smiles have deserted their charming domain ;—~ 
When pity forsakes thee and scorns to appease , 
Thy honest Amyntor, ah! pleading in vain? 
Then finith thy triumph and banith its pride, 
And all the allurements that vanity charm : 
Advise with thine heart—to that heart are allied 
A goodnefs to sooth it—a friendfhip to warm. 


That {s will learn thee to feel for my woes, 
And heai the sad pains which imbitter my rest, 
And friendthip, more kindly imprefs’d with my vows, 
Will cherith a pafsion so frankly confefs'd: ~ 
Then goodnefs and friendfhip uniting in zeal, 
And kindling the bosom by which they are own’d, 
Thy heart will subdue and its softnefs reveal, 
And thus fhall my love with its withes be crown’d, 


Then Hore must remain—’tis cemented with love— 
And still fhall that pafsion its triumph maintain ; 
I swear from my breast it can never remove, 
While goodets and friendthip fhall rivet the chain ; 
And despair now rejected thall loosen its thorn, 
Nor e’er can my quiet its tortures annoy, © 
While beams of compafsion thine eyes can adorn, 
Or while thy sweet bgsom can heave with a sigh. 


May nature and art then afsist me to please, 

And gain for my bosom the raptures of love ! 
May Venus instruct me some moment to seize, 
When I find with my Celia the heart of her dove ! 
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To be blefs’d, isto blefs, to be happy, be kind, 


To love—is to feel for such sorrows as mine ; 


Be kind, then, be happy, let love be combin’d— 
And the morn of my blifs thall apprize thee of thine. AMYNToR. 








To Tae VIOLET. 


Ap thall the muse to thee her praise detiy, 
Thou best, thou most diminutive of flow’rs? 

For where can nature through her wide domain, 
Boast other odours half so sweet as thine ? 
What! fhall I Sopuy scorn, ’cause S opHy’s small ? 
Tho’ small the be, is the not still a gem 

Which worlds of mafsy gold could never buy ? 
You, too, ye violets! might Iever wear, 

Ev’n as I wear my Sopuy in my heart! 

Tho’ the strip’d tulip, and the bluthing rose, 

The polyanthus broad with golden eye, 

The full carnation, and the lily tall, 

Display their beauties on the gay parterre 

In costly gardens, where th’ unlicens’d feet 

Of rustics tread not, yet that lavith hand 
Which scatters violets under every thorn, 
Forbids that sweets like these fhould be confin’d 
Within the limits of the rich man’s wall. 

So fares it in the world: albeit, we see 

Some gewgaws which the great alone pofsefs, 
Whate’er is solid good is free to all. 

Let grandeur keep its own !—this fragrant flow’r 
Was kindly given by nature to regale 

The wearied ploughman, as he home returns 

At dufk of ev’ning to that dear abode 

Where all his comfort, all his pleasure’s lodg’d, 
Young rosy cherubs, and a smiling wife. 

If he may profit thesé, he’ll jewels call 

Thosz big round drops that stand upon his brow, 
The badges of his labour and his love. 

The thought that these from him their good derive, 
And that that good hangs on his single arm, 
Turns toil toluxury, to pleasure pain : 

’Tis this that cools the sun’s meridian blaze, 
Bears up his heart, rebraces every nerve, 

And sends freth vigour to his fainting soul. 
How far more blest industry is like this, 

Than schemes of statesmen, who for private ends 
Would plunge their country in a gulf of woes! 
And know, ye great, howe’er ye may despise 
The rustic’s labour, ’tis to that we owe 

A nation’s happinefs, a kingdom’s wealth, 
Wisdom in council, terror in our arms, 

At home security, and fame abroad. P.H 
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Literary Orta. No, vit. 
For the Bee. 


On the causes of universal and perpetual reputation in writing 
and in eloquence. 


Artnors and orators ! I beg of you not to sneer or to fhud- 
der at the title of this little paper. 

Do not be afraid that I am about to mention your 
names, your books, or your speeches. 

A frosty winter, my dear little friends, is at hand 
to finifh our buzzing and stinging; but some of us will 
fall into amber, and be looked at with admiration for 
ever. 

The causes of pniversal and perpetual reputation in 
writing and in eloquence are to be looked for, in good 
sense, in adoption to the inexterminable principles of 
man’s nature, in the grandeur or utility of their ulti- 
mate objects, and in the arrangement and ornaments of 
language and style. 

If on this platform ye examine the = of Thucydides, 
Shakespeare, Adam Smith, and Homer, ye will understand 
at once what I mean, if our understandings are formed 
upon the same Ca/ibre ; if not, my paper will be extreme- 
ly thort, and ye will soon get quit of my babbling. 

I do not write for the admirers of meditations upon 
broomsticks, but for men of plain ordinary good sense, 
unfascinated by sublimity and beauty. 


Great beauty of style, with curious arrangement, and 
ardent werds applied to the imagination, will preserve 
books and orations in general esteem no longer than the 
languages in which they were delivered are living and 
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perspicuous ; and I have no doubt that much of the beauty 
and effect of Cicero’s orations are lest, not only from this 
circumstance, but from the variety of sound, and accent, 
and intonation, and affecting pauses in the pronunciation, 
with which we are unacquainted. 

But Cicero owes the universality and the permanency of 
his fame so much to the greatnefs of the theatre upon 
which he exhibited, that I do not consider his fame as a 


proper subject for the exhibition of the principles upon 


which I proceed. Were it not for this peculiarity in the 
situation of Cicero, the universality and permanency of 
his fame would go far to prove, that tinsel is better than 
gold, and that arrangement of words, and ornament of 
style, are sufficient to produce the grand effect, without 
the other requisites of my position. 

For in the writings of Cicero, exclusive of his efsays 
on moral duties, there is little of high merit in respect of 
strong good sense, adoption to the perpetual circumstances 
of human nature, or to the production of a great and ul- 
timate design. 

Yet there is so much of this lightly dispersed over his 
writings, as, with the co-operating enchantment of style, 
and the great situation and misfortunes of the man, give 
no leisure to the imagination and the pafsions for sober 
reflection on the intrinsic value of his genius, and the so- 
lidity of his argument. 

His efsays, however, on moral duties, and his charming 
letters on friendfhip and old age, will be dear to men of 
virtue and genius to the latest posterity. With respect 
to his other remains, the immense scope that has been gi- 
ven in France and in England for similar exertions, will 
gradually throw them into the thade, especially if the 
writers and orators of France and of England fhall guard 
against that prose run mad, that eternity of metaphor, that 
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point and antithesis, and, what is worst of all, that ridiculous 
change of argument, upon the same topic, and that political 
lubricity which has disgraced some of our modern orators, 
and will render them tl/ustrisusly infamous as long as the 
Americans foall be able to understand the Englifh Jan. 
guage. 

Of the application of these principles to modern his. 
torians, poets, philosophers, and politicians, I hall leave 
it with those to whom this little paper is addrefsed. 


GENEROSITY REWARDED. 


A Frencu gentleman of high rank who had lived for 
many years beyond his income, found it necefsary to re« 
tire to the country to save his credit for a little longer 
time. In his neighbourhood he formed an acquaintance 
with the magistrate of a small town, whose merit, talents, 
and integrity, had procured the public favour, and com. 
manded the particular esteem of the lord, who one day con- 
descended to demand his daughter in marriage for his son, 
The magistrate remonstrated against it, on account of 
the disproportion between them, because of her low birth, 
The young lady was amiable in every respect ; the edu- 
cation fhe had received rendered her very accomplifhed. 
The father when he returned home mentioned it to his 
son ; who exprefsed his surprise. ‘“‘ My son, (said the fa- 
ther to him,) you probably expect that you have a good 
deal of money to inherit from me, it is my duty to unde- 
ceive you; here, (says he, presenting a paper,) is the ac- 
count of my fortune and my debts; read it, reflect on it, 
and then judge whether the proposal I make be a rea- 
sonable one or not. I with to ally you to a virtuous and 
honest family ; you will there find money enough to maim 
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EXPLANATION OF THE MAP. 


In this Map Franee is divided into ten Me~ 
tropolitan Circles, and Eighty-two Depart- 
ments, the Names of which are marked on 
the margin, and indicated by Figures of Ke- 
ference upon the Map: the Circles by large, 
and the Departments by small Arabic fi- 
gures. 

For the satisfaction of those who may 
with to know what place the respective De- 
partments occupy according to the forme 
divisions of France, the ancient Province 
are distinguifhed in the Map by hatchings, 
and references are made to the Names o' 
the Provinces on the margin by Means 
open Roman Numerals. 

By this arrangement those who choose i 
have it in their power to form an idea 
that country either according to its Ancien 
or its Modern Divisions, 7 es th 
Map either the one way or other. If it 
be wanted according to the Modern Di- 
vision, each Metropolitan Circle, the boun 
daries of which are marked by long dose 
may be tinged with one colour, and the De- 
‘partments within it will appear by the smalt 
dotted lines. Or if he chooses to colour if: 
pecan to the Ancient Division, the hatch> 
ings will direct. One Map done in eac 
way, and hung up beside e other, woul 
prove very satisfactory. { 

The Cities are here arranged into Clafse® 
by their Populousnefs, ey to ! 
enumeration of M. Necker. The Names @f| | 
the Capitals of Metropolitan Circles aie 
written in Roman Capitals ;—of the Chic 
Cities of Departments in Roman Printe}#7; 
senate j~of other places in Italics, or undes- 
ineG.s 

The Roads are laid down from the Map 
Jaillot, publifhed by order of the duke Ge 
Choiseul, Postmaster General of France. 


References to the MODERN DIVISIONS) 
Circle Chief Towns. Depart. 
ist, Of the Channel, ROUEN, 1 to, SL 
ad, — North East, RHEIMS, 9 to “ 

3d, — East, BESANCON, 16 to £3 
4th, — Paris, PARIS, 24 to 3 

th, — North West, RENNES, 

h, — Center, BOURGES, 
7th, — South East, LYON, 7 
8th, — South West, BORDEAUX, 
9th, — South, TOULOUSE, 
loth, — Mediterranean, AIX, 


, ANCIENT PROVINCES. 
1. ARTOIS. 

IL. PICARDIE. 

lll. NORMANDIE. 

1V. ISLE de FRANCE. 

V. CHAMPAGNE. 

VI. LORRAINE & ALSACE. 
Vil. FRANCHE COMTE. 
VIIL BOURGOYNE & LIONNOIs. 
1X. NIVERNOIS & BERRY, 
X. ORLEANNOIS. 

XI. MAINE & PERCHE. 
XIL ANJOU. 

XII BRETAGNE. 

XIV. POITOU. 

XV. TOURAINE. 

XVL La MARCHE. 

XVII LIMOUSIN. 

XVII. BOURBONNOIs. 
XIX. DAUPHINE. 

KX. PROVENCE. 

XXI. LANGUEDOC. 

XXKIL AUVERGNE. 

XXIIL ANGUMOIS. 

XXIV. SAINTONGUE & AU: 
KXV.GUIENNE. : 


XXYL GASCOIGNE. 
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FRANCE 
as divided into 
CIRCLES 
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by the 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY; 


with the principal 
POST ROADS. 
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Numerically. 
1 Channel, 
2 Calvados, 
3 Orme. 
4 Eure. 
4 Lower Seine. 
6 Oise. 
Som me. 


ie 


Circle 1st. 


i Moselle. 
Meurte. 
: Rhine lower. 
Rhine upper. 
3 [: & Vosges. 
& J 19 Saone upper. 
¢ } 20 Doubs. 
tS | 2 Jura. 
- 22 Cote d’Or. 
2 3 a upper. 


25 _ § 
8 Loiret. 
Seine & Marne. 
Paris. 
[29 Seine & Oise. 
L2 Eure & Loire. 
31 Sarte. 
= | 32 Mayenne. 


Pe ath. 


& J 34 Loire lower. 
© } 35 Mle & Vilaine. 
o Morbihan. 

37 North Coast. 
38 Finisterre. 

39 Loire & Cher. 
4° Indre & Loire. 





= 41 Vienne. 

» < 42 Indre. 

"> 3} 43 Creuse. 

= | 44 Cher. 

bo r+ Nyevre. 
Aller. 


43 ee & Loire. 


fon 
§ Rhone & Loire. 
51 Ardeche. 
52 Loire upper. 
53 Puy du Dome. 
5 4Cantal. 
5 w orreze. 
5® Vienne upper. 
57, Dordogne. 
$58 Lot & Garonne. 
9 Landes. 
Gironde. 
61 Charente lower. 
62 Charente. 
63 Sevres two. 
* Vendee. 


Circle 7th. 
TTS 


Circle 8th. 


! aes upper. 


Circle oth. 
° 


71 Ai 


Circle toth. 
il 
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33 Mayenne & Loire-Herault, - - 


63 Pyrenees lower. 


PARTMENTS. 
Alphabetically. 
Am,-' + « «= « 
Aisne, « oe © © 
Allier, « « « 
Alps lower, - 
Alps higher, - 
Ardeche, = « 
Ardennes, 
Arriege, « 
ube 
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Cher, « - « 
Correze, + + 
Corsica, « - 
Cote Or, - 
Dowegen - 
Dordogne, - 
Doubs. 










Drome, = - «+ 
Eure - - «« 
Eure & Loire, 
Finisterre, - 
Gard, - - - 
Garonne upper, 
Gers, += - 
Gironde, - - 
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Indre, - -- 






pm may -- 
Loire & Cher, - 
Loiret, - - «+ 
Lot, - - --+ = 
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Lozere, - «+ - 
Marne, - - -- if 
Marne upper, -- 
Mayenne, - - <@ 
Mayenne & Loire, 
Meurthe, - - - 
Meuse, - - - - 
Moselle, - - « 
Morbihan, - - - 
North, - - = 
North Coast, - - 
Nyevre, - - - 
Oise, «- =~ 
Paris, - - - - 
Puy de Dome, - 
Pyrenees higher, 
seemegestes, 


iuiestepen bower, 
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tain you in the world; I hall expect your answer to-mor- 
row.” The son retired to his apartment, and having ex- 
amined the statement his father had put into his hand, 
he saw, that so far from having room to hope for a rich 
succefsion from his father, he found himself loaded with 
excefsive debts. The next morning he mounted his horse 
without speaking to his father, and went directly to the 
magistrate. “ Sir, (said the young man, accosting him,) my 
father has had the goodnefs to communicate to me the 
demand he made of you yesterday on my part; but I 
am too honest a man to deceive you or your daugh- 
ter. Behold, (says he,) the state of his affairs which my 
father has communicated to me,—you will there see the 
afflicting detail of my misfortune; judge, Sir if my pre- 
tensions can be well founded.” ‘* Ah Sir! (cried the ma- 
gistrate folding him in his arms,) I regarded you as-a 
great man both on account of your qualities and your 
birth ; but I admire still more your virtue and your pro- 
bity, which raise you in my estimation to the highest pitch. 
My fortune can supply that which you want, if you deiga 
to honour my daughter with your alliance.” The marriage 
was concluded. As virtue had cemented it, true happi- 
nefs was its natural recompence. 








Description oF THE Map or France. 


Aong with the last Number was delivered a map of 
France ; but having been uncertain, when that Number 
was printed, if the map could be got ready to accompany 
it, nothing was there said concerning it. 

Among all the labours of the constituent Convention 
of France, no one of them has a greater chance to re- 
gain unaltered in future times, than the political division 
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which they made of that kingdom. Having annihilated 
all distinctions, and abrogated all privileges, they pofsef- 
sed advantages for this purpose, that perhaps no other na- 
tion everenjoyed. They had towns formed, fields cul- 
tivated, villages establifhed, throughout the whole coun- 
try, without a single obstruction in their way, arising from 
ancient tenures, privileges, and customs, which so ofte® 
thwart the views of other improvers. The kingdom might 
be compared to a fheet of paper, on which they were 
at liberty to draw what lines, and establifh whatever poli- 
tical regulations they pleased. They chose to divide the 
whole kingdom into ten Metropolitan Circles, and eighty- 
three Departments, e:ch Department having a Munici- 
pality in which justice is administered. These have only 
in some cases a reference to the old provinces, which are 
now totally obliterated ; and this new order of things must 
be attended with such obvious benefits to the inhabitants, 
that the bulk of the people cannot fail to with that it may 
be continued. This is, indeed, the greatest, if not the only 
benefit the people have derived from late evolution 
in France. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of France, 
know, that that kingdom, which is now so compact, con- 
sisted in former times of 2 great many Independent States, 
which were gradually annexed to che Crown, during the 
the lapse of many ages, some by conquest, some by dow- 
ries in marriage, some by will of the former lord, and so 
on. When these territories where thus acquired, the in- 
habitants stipulated for certain privileges being granted to 
them, which the sovereigns could not infringe without a 
fhameful breach of compact. Hence it happened that cer- 
tain provinces were exempted from taxes of particular 
kinds, while those ground them were not. Some provin- 
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ces, for example, paid no duty for salt, while those around 
them paid a duty for that article, perhaps equal to three 
times its original value, andthus laid the foundation of a 
kind of smuggling throughout the nation, which nothing 
could prevent, but which was the cause of the absolute 
ruin every year of many thousands, (Mr Neckar computed 
them during his time about forty thousand ;) these privi- 
leges being now abolifhed, this enormous evil to which that 
circumstance gave rise, and many others connected with 
these, are entirely removed ; aud were the nation at peace, 
a freedom of internal commerce would take place 
which never could have existed while the old system sub- 
sisted. 

In the map we have given, the Metropolitan Circ/es and 
Departments are all marked, with the Municipal Town of 
each Department ; and very few more. As the scale was too 
small to admit of inserting the names of the Departments 
at length on the map, these names are inserted on the mar- 
gin, they being marked on the map itself only by figures 
of reference. For the accommodation of such as read the 
newspapers, for whose use this map is chiefly intended, 
the Departments are arranged first numerically, clafsed 
in their different circles ; and then alphabetically. The 
use of this double arrangement fhall be explained by an 
example. 

Supposing you look at the map, and observe the town 
of Orleans ; you with to know what Department it is in , 
you see itisinthe 26th, which you find readily in the 
numerical list ; and it appears to be in the Department 
of Loiret. 

Again, supposing you read in the newspaper that such 
or such events have taken place in the Department of Indre 
and Loire, and you with to see where it is. In the alpha. 

VOL. XY, T 
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bétical list you find it to be the fortieth Department ; and 
to direct you still farther, when you look up forty in the 
numerical list, you find it is in the sixth, or Centre Circle, 
which, when the map is coloured, leads you to it at once; 
on looking to it in the map you find that Tours is the capi- 
tal of that Department. If you rea» of the Department of 
Vendée, by the same means you discover it is the 64th 
Department, which is in the 8th, or svuth west Metro. 
politan Circle *; and on looking the map you find it is 
in the neighbourhood of Nantes, and that Fontenay is 
its capital. 

But as it is natural to with to know what was the 
former name of the province in which any place is si- 
tuated, this also is indicated in the map; Tours, for 
example, you see by the hatching, is placed in the xv. divi- 
sién; which on the margin you see was ancient Touraing. 
Nantes, you, in like manner, find to have been in the xiii- 
division, or Bretacne ; and the Department of Vendée you 
see is inthe xiv. or Portou. The map, while unco- 
loured, appears to be a little confused; but when coloured 
every thing is clear and distinct. Other particulars require 
no-illustration. 


* In afew of the maps the figures 8 and 10 were interchan- 
ged; to marking the S. W. circle, and 8 the Mediterranean. A 
few copies were thrown off before this mistake was observed, but most 
of them it is hoped were corrected with a pen. 





anecdote. 


Avecpote or Ricw tue Harrequin. 


Ric, the famous harlequin in London, called a coach one 
evening as he came out of the playhouse, and ordered the 
coachman to drive to the Devil Tavern in London. 
When the coach was just going to stop, Rich perceived 
that a window of the tavern just oppusite to the coach 
was open, and: instantly thought of having a little diver- 
sion with the coachman; and making a spring out of the 
coach into the window, concealed himself there. The 
coachman having stopped, dismounted deliberately, and 
opened the coach door; but to his utter astonithment 
found nobody within. Thinking the gentleman had made 
his escape from the coach to bilk him of his fare, he gave 
him a hearty curse, fhut the door, mounted his coach 
box, and turning his coach, was going homeward. Rich 
watching his opportunity, threw himscif with the same dex- 
terity into the coach as it pafsed ; and having seated him- 
self again, called out to the coachman that he mistook his 


way. and was going past the tavern. The astonifhed coach- 


man dismounted anew, and, trembling, opened the door. 
Rich stepped out, and scolding the man for his stupidity, 
took out his purse and offered payment.—“ Begone devil ! 
(said the coachman,) I know thee—you want to entrap me 
—keep your money to yourself ;” * and mounting his box 
with as much haste as pofsible, lathed his horses, and drove 
off at the gallop as fast as they could run. 


* This alludes to a popular belief, that when the devil afsumes the 
fhape of a man, and gives moncy to any one, who accepts it, that per- 
son becomes fro: t!.:t moment the property of the devil, who may 
call upon him and carry him off when he pleases, exactly as a re- 
cruiting officer may <orry off any person who has accepted enlistii«* 
money, in the king's name. 
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InpEx INDICATORIUS. 


Continued from p. 71. 


W. N. sends 2 pastoral, consisting of many stanzas, with a request 
to have them inserted in the Bee. The first and the /ast fhall serve a® 
a specimen. 

On the side of a verdant hill 
A thepherd bewailing did lie, 


- While rocks and the neighbouring rill , 
Re-echo’d in murmurs his sigh. 


After a long wail and many sighs, the maid, who was listening 
all the while, comes forward, owns a mutual flame, a wedding of 
course follows. Then, 

Contented they live inacot, 

Well thatch’d on th’ enamell’d green, 
Eachfhepherd envies Strephon’s lot, 

So each nymph may Flora’s I ween.” 

Is this enough gentle reader ? 

Pollio sends a pitiable story of a sailor, who having ruined a young 
girl, and then deserted her, afterwards was seized with compunction, 
returned home with a purpose to marry her. Onenquiring for her, 
was told fhe was well, and had a thumping boy ; but, for the sake of 
the hum, the informant added, fhe was also married. The poor sailor, 
disconsolate, rambling about, was picked up by a prefs gang, and next 
day hanged himself; and his mistrefs hearing of his mifhap died for 
gtief.—Alas! and alas! 

The moan of Infelicitas begins thus : 


Oh what uneasinefs I feel! 

To whom fhall I my grief reveal? 
I loathe myself so very much, 

No sefious bus’nefs can I touch. 


We dare not touch another line, lest we fhould catch the infection 
from /nfelicitas. 

+. H—n celebrates the beauties of May in several stanzas, of which 
this is not the worst : 


Young lambkins are straying, 
And harmlefsly playing, 
While sweet feather’d songsters make vocal each spray. 
The senses it pleases, 
The fancy it heezes, 
When that we behold all the beauties of May. 
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A Highlandman, after stating in strong terms the advantages of in- 
dustry and population, returns to the old subject of the depopulation 
of the Highlands; a subject that demands much and serious attention, 
and concludes with the following proposal. 

“ In order to remedy so weighty a train of evils to the human 
species, I would propose, first, that theep farms fhould be establithed 
in islands, large mountains, and immense tracts of heath, which are at 
present of no great value, or at least can be spared without any ma- 
terial injury to the neighbouring inhabitants. Proprietors would have 
thus a considerable acquisition to their estates, without depopulating 
any part of them. Azain, where theep farms of this kind cannot be 
establifthed, I would propose that proprietors, instead of removing 
their tenants as is now practised, fhould encourage themselves to be- 
come fheep farmers. This method is gradual in its progrefs, but sure. 
Proprietors may thus in a few years have all the advantages of theep 
farming, and retain the comfortable consideration of being the fathers 
and the guardians of an industrious people, instead of being a scourge 
to the human race: and who that can claim any fhare of humanity or 
generous sentiment would not prefer the one to the other?” Huma- 
nity and generosity are commendable qualities; but before they can 
do much good, they must. be under the direction of sound judgement. 
How is it pofsible to make a man a theep farmer, if he has not money 
to stock his farm? How is it pofsible to have a numerous people who 
fhall be all employed as theep farmers? Will the profits to be deri- 
ved from a score or two of fheep, be ever such as to be sufficient to 
maintain a family? could such a small hersel be ever managed with 
rational economy ? Could,” But enough has been said. 

A Constant reader desires that the following notices may be inserted 
in the Bee. ‘“ Mr Michael Bruce, whose poems were taken notice 
of by the writers of the Mirror, with applause, was born at Kinnes- 
wood, near Kinrofs, in the year 1746, and died when only twenty-one 
in 1767. The poet’s mother is still living in the same village, in 
the eighty-third year of her age, and until lately, when the received 
several presents, was in very destitute circumstances.” This notice, 
like several of the other papers, has been with the Editor some time. 
He thinks he once saw proposals for printing these poems by subscrip- 
tion for the behoof of the mother. Is fhe still alive? or what has be- 
come of the poems ? 

M. A. after putting several queries respecting silk worms, which 
have been already answered in the Bee, requests that the following 
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Taw case may be inserted for the information of the readers of the 
Bee, to many of whom it must prove interesting. 

Law case respecting the engaging of servants. 

A cause was lately determined before the commifsary court at 
Jedburgh, of much importance to the police of this country. Mary 
Oliver, late servant to Mr Cockburn at Marefield, was engaged in the 
public market at Jedburgh, previous to Whitsunday last, as couk to 
William Oliver, esq. at Weems, and entered home to her service about 
eight days after the term. Ina few days thereafter, William Wood, 
smith at Eckford, came to Weems, and insisted upon carrying her off 
as his wife, as he had been married to her after her engagement, but 
previous to her entering home to her service. As an idea generally 
prevails that marriage breaks terms, or, in other words, a woman who 
is married during her service, is entitled to leave it without being 
subject to any damages ; and as Mr Oliver considered this idea con- 
trary both to law and the police of the country, he thought it incum- 
bent upon him to have the question legally decided ; and therefore 
brought a procefs against both hufband and wife, before the commif- 
sary court, concluding for damages and expences, but restricting the 
same to 40S. on account of the circumstances of the parties. The 
commifsary depute, on advising the case, gave decreet in terms of the 
libel, which judgement was confirmed upon an appeal by the 
principal commifsary. 

Aiexis sends a paper on Boxing, with this motto from Shakespeare, 
“ Come, Sir Andrew, there is no remedy, the gentleman will, for his 
honour’s sake, have one bout with you; he cannot by the duello 
avoid it.’? This correspondent proceeds to tell—that he is a good in- 
offensive country gentleman, who delights in reading, and has ever 
had a mortal aversion to the fafhionable practice of duelling, and 
therefore he wished much that some scheme could be devised whereby 
gentlemen might preserve their lives, so useful to their country, and 
at the same time keep their honour inviolate. 

“ On this account it afforded me much satisfaction to hear that the 
ancient mode of fighting with the fists was now becoming very fa- 
fhionable, and that, as an excellent amusement, it was warmly patro- 
nised by one of the first characters in Scotland, who was no mean 
proficient in the sublime art or mystery himself. 

“I formerly thought that boxing was confined to persons in the 
Jowest stations of life; who, unable to purchase a sword or a pistol, 
applied to those defensive and offensive weapons which nature far+ 
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nifhed, and that time immemorial had allotted porters and carmen 
the use of those arms which refinement of manners forbad gentlemen 
to use. 

“ But as this is not the case at present, I would with to turn the 
exercise of boxing to the good of my countrymen, and am of Opinion, 
that instead of deciding quarrels by the sword or pistol, a much more 
innocent and efficacious way would be to do it with the fists. In this 
way useful lives would be preserved to the state, and a gentleman 
would avenge his injured honour, which he would always keep pure 
and immaculate, without rifking his precious life.” He goes on ina 
similar strain of irony, to make several farther remarks on this im- 
provement in manners, and anticipates the following paragraph ap- 
pearing in a newspaper of some future day. 

“ Yesterday morning, in consequence of a previous misunderstanding, 
a battle wasfought with fists in a field adjoining to betwixt his 

the of. and esq. of .. They engaged fortwo hours 

with great fury; at last Mr — gave out, having received a se~ 

vere contusion on the left side, and his right eye quite thut up. The 

alsoreceived several severe blows, but is not mate.ially hurt. 

It is needlefs to mention that the parties behaved with the greatest cool- 


nefs, and the intrepidity characteristic of the most consummate gentle. 


men” 
A Farmer pathetically laments that the salaries of parith school- 


masters in Scotland are so scanty; urges a variety of arguments to 
thow the many benefits that the community at large, as well as gentle- 
men of landed property, would reap from putting them upon a more 
respectable footing than at present; and closes this warm and ardent 
remonstrance in the following words: “ Afraid of being thought te 
dious, I stop not to enumerate the many and great advantages re- 
sulting to a manufacturing and commercial nation from a proper edu- 
cation. But, certainly, were proper teachers establithed and support- 
ed, they could not fail to be both respected and useful; and among 
the good lefsons would strongly inculcate respect tosuperiors, obedience 
to the laws, love to their country, habits of industry and economy. 
But, als! how is such a desirable end to be accomplithed ? the pre- 
sent schoolmasters are unable to bring it about; the clergy have 
enough ado to help themselves, the farmers have no commontie or means 
of intercourse, and people of higher rank are so much engaged in 
affairs, that, for the present, seem of greater importance, that we can 
only expect the accomplifhment of this important measure from a 
real patriot, fhould any such ever be foundnorth of the Faveed.” 
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B.C. with much humanity, sends a long copy of verses beginning 
thus: 


“ *Mongst all the. num’rous ways man is employ’d 

In this terrestrial pilgrimage below, 

None is more grateful to the feeling mind, 

None to the sympathetic breast more dear, 

Than his who mitigates th’ effect of sore disease, 

And from the grave rescues those doom’d to die.”——— 


The Editor regrets that the fastidiousnefs of modern critics obli- 
ges him to reject so many poetical attempts that have been dictated 
by beneficence. He yet more regrets that so many fhould think that verse 
is absolutely necefsary for inculcating the precepts of humanity. 

Inguisitas enquires “ If it is the duty of magistrates to curb the in- 
crease of houses of bad fame? If their exertions for this purpose 
fhould fail, which he thinks scarcely pojsible, is it not in their power 
to stop the perambulations of those execrable wretches commonly 
called street bawds ? Are houses of bad fame any way prejudicial to so- 
ciety, exclusive of their being an encouragement to vice ?” 


To CorRRESPONDENTS. 


Tue valuable translation of part of the history of Haco the Good, 
from the Icelandic of Snorro, is thankfully received, and fhall appear 
soon. 

The Editor is also much obliged to another valuable correspon- 
dent for his excerpts from the Eddz, and comparison with 
Smollet. 

The ingenious efsay by Nox Medicus, came safe to hand, arid fhall be 
inserted with the first convenience. 

The competition piece for the Rufsian gem by I. Af. C. 1”. is re- 
ceived. The author has unfortunately not adverted, that the premium 
was offered by the donor for efsays in verse only. 

The verses by a Phenix bunter are received. They abound with 
beauties and defects. Why will not the writer avoid these last? a 
very little care would dv it. 

The favour of Curiosus unior is come to hand. The answer will be 
ready waiting at the Bee Office next week. ' 

' The verses by 4. T. are received; to indulge this writer, we will 
try to find a spare corner for them some time. 

Thanks to the author for the poem of C/ito and Delia. Its greatest , 
defect for our journal is its length. Might not excerpts from it be 
taken? 

The second note from Eusebius came to late. 


. Farther notes to corresbondents deferred. 





